BOOKER T. WASHINGTON

His willingness to hear the students' grievances was a
characteristic not always appreciated by the officers and
teachers. He was a firm believer in the right of petition
either for a group or an individual. No matter how pressed
and driven he was with business no student or group of
students, and no teacher or group of teachers, was too
humble or obscure in the school's life to win a personal
hearing. He would without hesitation reopen and pains-
takingly review a case, already decided by the Executive
Council, if he thought there was the slightest chance that
an injustice had been done. He insisted upon giving the
accused not only " a square deal," but the benefit of every
doubt. On the other hand, when there was no reasonable
doubt of guilt no one could be more stern and unrelenting
than he in meting out justice.

Mr. Washington always encouraged and helped every
ambitious student who came to Tuskegee to develop his
capacities to the utmost no matter whether they were
large or small. Years ago a student, William Sidney
Pittman, showed a particular aptitude for carpentry and
draftsmanship. After working his way through Tuskegee
he was very anxious to take a course in architecture. Mr.
Washington arranged to have the Institute advance him
the money for a three years* course at the Drexel Institute
of Philadelphia, on the understanding that he would re-
turn to Tuskegee as a teacher after his graduation and
from his earnings pay back to the school all that had been
advanced for his training at Drexel. Pittman's record
at Drexel was wholly satisfactory. He returned to Tuske-
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